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360 THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 

A Study in Realism. John Laird. Cambridge: The University 

Press. 1920. Pp. xii -f 228. 

For Professor Laird the major realisms are "Arnauld's attack on 
Malebranehe . . . Reid's and . . . the contemporary movement." 
There is, in his opinion, little affinity between the modern and the 
medieval forms of the theory. Realism proper, as Professor Laird 
understands it, is the doctrine "that the object of true knowledge is 
in a certain sense independent of our knowing of it" (p. 14). It 
"does not imply that the mind can not construct or that its con- 
structions can not be known" (p. 186). For it, knowledge "is not 
communion with the thing nor contact with it. It is just knowledge ; 
and we may inspect the past as well as the present" (p. 54). 
"Knowledge ... is always the discovery of something with which the 
mind is confronted. The mind is therefore distinct from its object, 
and an object is not known the better because of its resemblance to 
mind" (p. 214). 

Upon all types of cognizable things Professor Laird tests, then, 
this theory of realism. He passes in review objects of perception, of 
remembrance, of expectation, of dream and fancy, of judgment, of 
valuation, endeavoring to show that an anti-realistic interpretation 
is inadequate alike for the sensible world, for the realm of laws and 
values, and for things merely imagined. In the course of the survey 
he takes issue not only with the traditional enemies of realism but 
also Avith members of his own persuasion. Meinong's theory of 
"objectives" is attacked (p. 87 f.) as is also the doctrine that mind 
is reducible to its objects — the "inverted Berkeleyanism " which is 
indiscriminately attributed to all the American new realists 
(p. 162 f.). 

One may gain from a perusal of the book, slim as it is, a remark- 
ably clear notion of what realism stands for, and incidentally what 
a good many other kinds of philosophy stand for. The author pos- 
sesses a gift for hitting off the essence of a doctrine in a few words 
and with fine spirit. For, philosophic as he is, he is also something 
of the creative artist, with the result that occasionally his character- 
izations are exaggerated in their extreme simplification. "The 
pragmatists, " he says, for example, (p. 114) "can not go all the 
way with the absolutists, but they have gone to school with them, 
and most of them, by substituting the life-process, or the Zeitgeist, 
or the intelligence of a great people, for the Absolute contrive to 
retain some of the momentum of the Platonic Ideas and yet to dress 
the world in workmen's overalls, or to credit it with the overwhelm- 
ing vitality of a gendering bull." 

There is no space even to list Professor Laird's main eonten- 
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tions. Suffice it to say that the realism here presented is of a 
thorough-going, vigorous variety. "He who trusts himself to logic 
must trust himself altogether. He can not seriously, like the in- 
strumentalists or Mr. Bradley, step into the stream with one foot 
and keep the other on the bank ; for the bank is not firm enough and 
the stream too masterful. . . . All thinking must assume what logic 
assumes, and realism, at bottom, is just the assertion of this 
principle. ' ' 

Helen Huss Pabkhuest. 
Columbia University. 

Psychology and Folk-Lore. R. B. Maeett. New York : The Mac- 

millan Company. 1920. Pp. ix + 275. 

The author of this book is the successor of Tylor in anthropo- 
logical work at Oxford. He has previously published a brilliant 
little volume, Anthropology, in the " Home University Library " 
and a collection of essays called The Threshold of Religion; has had 
considerable archaeological experience with palaeolithic man on the 
island of Jersey; and as a teacher has done much to build up a 
school of anthropology in his university. 

The book consists of eleven papers, some of them originally 
presidential addresses before the Polk-Lore Society and Section H 
of the British Association for the Advancement of Science. As its 
title, borrowed from that of the first paper, does not adequately 
describe its contents, a brief notice of all the papers may be de- 
sirable. Five are chiefly of methodological interest : ' ' Psychology and 
Folk-Lore," " The Psychology of Culture-Contact," " The Trans- 
valuation of Culture," " Primitive Values," and " Origin and Va- 
lidity in Religion." Two deal quite concretely with " War and 
Savagery " and " The Primitive Medicine-Man." Two more — 
"The Interpretation of Survivals" and "Magic or Religion" — pre- 
sent sympathetic reviews of Sir James Frazer's Folk-Lore in the Old 
Testament and The Golden Bough, respectively. One on " Prog- 
ress in Prehistoric Times " is a masterly summary of our present 
knowledge concerning Stone Age man, and one on " Anthropology 
and University Education " is a plea for greater recognition of 
this subject in British seats of learning. 

Dr. Marett, as his preface indicates, feels somewhat doubtful 
whether these addresses, essays, and reviews are worth republish- 
ing; but his readers will not have any such feeling. They will be 
delighted to pick up a book which, without affectation of learning, 
brings the combined results of philosophy, psychology, anthro- 
pology, and sociology to the elucidation of the problems of man. 
Dr. Marett does not give to us here, or elsewhere, an anthropological 



